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towns affected them in exactly the same way, and
also the murdering of working-women with their men-
folk in Seville. During the first weeks of the war the
militiamen, when one of their comrades was killed,
used to take him back to his village for burial. A very
right and proper attitude towards human life and
human dignity, but not suited to modern warfare.

Once a line had been established between the Govern-
ment and the rebel troops, life soon became com-
paratively normal over most of eastern Spain. This
was only to be expected. Except in those areas from
which the peasants had moved en masse the same
was undoubtedly true on the rebel side of Spain. This
skeins to have surprised travellers of the leisured class,
who have had little experience of war. The ordinary
villager, whether peasant, artisan, or shopkeeper, gets
up in the morning, and automatically carries on with
his usual work, no matter what catastrophic events
may be happening in the great cities. This could be
seen daily on the Madrid road. The peasants at Perales
were cultivating land within three miles of the enemy
front line. The Httle hamlet of Fuentiduena, which
figures in Mr. Hemingway's film Spanish Earth9 is
only twenty kilometres further east, and there they
developed a new irrigation system on the land which
had been taken over by the junteros* The shopkeepers
kept open their stores so long as there was anything to
sell, and sometimes when they seemed to have nothing
at all.

More remarkable was the extreme orderliness of
village life, after the small amount of central control
had practically disappeared. There was not a uniformed
policeman between Madrid and Valencia, and singularly
few in the cities themselves. Spanish 'anarchism*,